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THE TICKET SEASON. 

| venture, reader mine, to ask of thee =| 

Thy sympathy to be my soul’s solace, 

Because I feel 4 moral certainty 
That thou art in the self-same parlous 
case ; 

(nd I may gather comfort, more or less, 

[hat I am not alone in my distress, 



































\lack, the ticket season ’s at its height, 
And daily am I now besought to buy. 
With some I may have waged successful 
fight, 
Others, avoided with averted eye ; 
(nd yet have they already wrung from 
me 
[Le sum of one pound seventeen and 
three. 





| 


lhe Rector’s daughter captured half-a- | 
crown 

For village teas—which I did not | 

attend. | 

| bought a football-concert seat from | 

Brown | 

Henceforth I cannot count him as a| 
friend. 

Our Photographie Club arranged a show, 

\dmission sixpence--I was bound to go. 


Our Workmen’s Social Evening—son.e’ 
one thought 
‘I'd like to buy a few to give away.” 
| didn’t like-—but yes, oh yes, I bought 
That made the extra threepence, | 
may say). | 
\n “entertainment” by the C.L.B. 
Squeezed a reluctant florin out of me. 


Our Amateur Dramatic Club have played 

Some antiquated piece, the last few! 

nights. 

For two “reserved-and-numbered” I| 

had paid, 

But did not taste their dubious 

delights. 

It cost'a bob to hear the Curate’s views 
On Missionary Work among the Jews 


Oh wicked custom! most pernicious | ‘ LANGUAGE QUAINT AND OLDEN.” 


‘ ! | 
Oh pare 2 concceled ‘nesth friend: | Scene— Wales. Time—End of a day's hunting. 
ship's mask ! | Brown (who ia on a visit to a friend . “Good THING OLD JONES JOTTED DOWN A FEW NAMES 
How many a bitter quarrel hast thou | OF ria =, AND DISTANCES, 80 THAT I CAN ASK THE war HOME. 
made! | [What Jones wrote down :—Llanaelhaiarn, 3 miles. Slieyny-mafon-uchaf, 7. Ynyaewm- 


. | haiar > de 4 ny, 5, &e., &e. 
And—Jove, old chap, I quite forgot to | haiarn, 8. Llanystymeavy, 5, , &e 











Our Smoker’ s Monday evening, at the because my waistcoat was so tight. vulnerable part. of the body.” They 
“ Boar,” | That cannot be good for a chap, can it?|certainly are not, as they do not come 

How many ane you like—say three cr 'I often get the same feeling at school on | anything like low enough. J am looking 
four? Sundays, and I wish you would write to| forward to this term with considerable 


ithat Kingston chap and get him to pros ay owing to a rag on 
agitate for the removal of the top button | breaking-up day. Couldn’t you suggest | 
THE GREAT WAISTCOAT on Sunday trousers as well. It fairly|in your widely read organ that “ the 



















QUESTION. | digs into your chest some — s, doesn’t | most vulne = pe _ - - body ” should 
> ae . . : it? Yours expansive y; | be protectec Vv a jeather ining ? 
ee po toners Mone T. Tucker, Mrxor. Yours gloomily, Wi Lie Biren 
with waistcoats. You've no idea how| Dear Mr. Puxcu,—The headmaster of 3 ese (Card enclosed 
they check the development of the chest.| Kingston Grammar School has very | 
[ know that after dinner on the 25th rightly pointed out that waistcoats “ are “Tue Carcu or THe Seasoy.”—Influ- 














of last month I could hardly breathe| no protection to the back, the most! enza. 
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ROZHDESTVENSKY, LOTUS-EATER. 


[The Admiral delivers an address off Madagascar. 


* Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land ; 
“ Here is our haven after many days! 
Let loose the anchor ; call upon the band 
To tootle forth the lively Marseillaise ; 
And bid our leading bugler, should he know it, 
To take the Malagasy Hymn and blow it. 


“ For we have come, pursuing desperate tracks, 
Under the lee of that well-favoured isle 
Where our beloved allies instruct the blacks 
In French ideas and pure Parisian style ; 
And hence the niggers in this cultured part are 
Disposed affectionately toward the Tartar. 


“I would we might escape, a few brief weeks, 
From Ocean's indefatigable roll, 

And kias the garrison on both their cheeks, 
And help ourselves at ease to neutral coal, 
And soothe our nerves, just now a little weedy, 

Here where the hour is always aprés-midi. 


‘For what a lotus-land invites the eye! 
A land of ripe bananas, very cheap, 
Where we might rest our bodies, high and dry, 
And disregard the nauseating deep, 
And, couched on beds of amaranth and moly, 
Keep saying ‘Hence!’ to horrid Melancholy. 


Alas! we must forego this fair delight, 
For Duty calls us onward, stern and stark, 
And we shall be in places still more tight 
Than when we met the trawlers after dark. 
Or tentatively stole, with shivering marrows, 
\'p ancient Elsinore’s insidious narrows. 


Sunda, Malacca, Torres (see the maps), 
Out of a hundred straits who is to know 
Where Kamimurs means to set his traps ? 
[ do so hate an Archipelago ! 
The open seas are often very lumpy, 
But Archipelagos are much more jumpy. 


“Oho! Acable? What is this we read, 

What sacred mandate from our Lord, the Czar? — 
Till further notice you will not proceed, 

But on the other hand stay where you are ; 
Meanwhile, awaiting our august decisions, 
Lay in some yams and other fresh provisions. 


“ Gentlemen, you have heard our Master's voice ; 
And who are we to doubt that he knows best ? 

He might have urged us forward, but his choice 
Is that we give the sea a well-earned rest ; 

It feels the constant strain (and little wonder !) 

Of keeping all these crocks from going under. 


“ Then let us pluck the pleasant tropic day 
Ere yet our useless toils again begin ; 
Since, go we back or forward, either way 
I fail to see what glory ’s left to win; 
Out with the pinnace, then, my hearties! Heavo-ho! 
Who’s for a jaunt to Antananarivo?” O. 8. 
* The report that Admiral Rozupestvensxy’s fleet has been recalled 
may, for the purposes of this poem, be ignored. 








‘Ask me No More!”’—According to the West Surrey 
Gazette there has been a curious epidemic at Chiddingfold. 
The Christmas tree and Sunday School treat has had to be 
postponed “* owing to the prevalence of meals.” 
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“K CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME”: 
Or, Tae Waite Car wirnour a Tate. 


Sivce Boxing Night, when the Drury Lane Pantomime was 
‘first presented to the public, much has happened. It has 
|undergone some severe operations, and is now considerably 
relieved. On the seventh night, which was its thirteenth 
appearance in public, Mr. Punch’s Commissioner, being a 
credited expert in such matters, went to see The White Cat 
|‘ Punctually at 7.30” (so he reports) “I was in my place, and 
heard the capital pantomime overture. And here let me 
say that Mr. Giover’s running accompaniments, his medleys, 
jand his adaptations of all sorts of well-known airs and 
|popular tunes to burlesque and pantomimic purposes, are 
| excellent.” 

The pantomime is announced as “ Written and invented 
by J. Hickory Woop and Arraur Coi.ivs,” and it is emphati- 
cally described as “‘ A Children’s Pantomime.” Does it tally 
with this description? That, at first, some portions of it 
were decidedly unsatisfactory is evident from the extensive 
deletion that, as I am informed, has taken place. I have to 
deal only with what I saw and heard. The spectacle is 
throughout magnificent, the combinations of colour thoroughly 
artistic, and the costumes are designed with rare good taste. 

Had the story of The White Cat been clearly told and well 
dramatised, had its two collaborating writers given their best 
attention to rendering intelligible the action of the plot, and 
to the development of all the fun and humour of which the 
legitimate situations might be capable, and had they left a 
margin of time for a genuine old-fashioned harlequinade, 
then, with such a company of eccentric comedians and 
pantomimists as “ The Lane”’ now possesses, and with all the 
accessories at the command of the management, this panto- 
mime, if played between 7.30 and 11 p.., might indeed have 
earned for itself the title of ‘‘A Children’s Pantomime,” 
and might have ranked among the best on the long list of 
Drury Lane successes. 

Asa test I selected a small party of bright-looking children, 
evidently brought out at night for a “ grown-up treat.” At 
the gorgeous spectacle they were “in amazement lost”; they 
idid not know what to make of the repulsively prominent 
| Gorilla (until he was associated in business with the comic 
' fairy), and the presence of a larrikin coster at Court was 
as unintelligible to the children as it was to myself. Why 
the Gorilla (most cleverly enacted by Mr. Huan J. Warp) and 
the Coster (also good, by Mr. Tom WoorrweEtt) were introduced 
at all, I totally fail to understand. Sincerely do I wish they 
had been omitted. The first hearty laugh for the children 
was when clever Mr. James Wricu, quite out of place as 
Prince Patter (he has since been compelled to retire, I 
regret to say, on account of ill-health), and Mr. Frep Eastman, 
amusing as Prince Plump, tried to climb the perpetually 
rising wall; and this laughter swelled into a roar when the 
unfortunate Prince Patter’s shirt was pulled clean over his 
head and proved to be about thirty feet long, a most incon- 
venient length for either a day or night chemise. This was 
decidedly funny, and scored the first real good laugh. 

Then was presented ‘‘an interior,” a sort of kitchen, or 
room-of-all-work. Here the old pantomime knock-about 
drollery of washing the baby-doll, of playing at eating and 
drinking, of magic glasses, mice running out of the cheese, 
a giant policeman going up in the air, kept my represen- 
tative children, and, for the matter of that, every one in the 
house, in bursts of the heartiest merriment. They laughed 
too at the curious crockery-ware plate, bottle and jug-gling 
of Mr. Tow Hearn: but this character, called Snale, no more 
belonged to the story (that is, the story as it ought to have 
been) than did the Gorilla and the Coster. 

When at last, at 10.40, Princess Aurora (Miss JEANNIE 
MACDONALD) was commanded by the vindictive witeh Hecate 
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PANTOMIME BUSINESS. 


Ciowy (Ricut Hox. A. J. B-tr-r) to Pantaroos (Sir H. C-rp-11-B-sy-ne-x). “ OH, I SAY, HERE'S A JOLLY 
LARK! I’VE BEEN AND ORDERED SUCH A LOT 0’ THOSE NICE NEW GUNS—AND YOU 'LL 
HAVE TO PAY FOR ’EM!” 

(A General Election is said to be imminent, and the Government expects to go out. | 
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NEW YEAR’S FETE AND GALA. 


“ WELL, JANE, DID YOU HAVE A GOOD TIME AT HOME ? 


Was THe VILLAGE very Gay? 


“Yes, THank you, Mum. Bur We WAs RATHER DISAPPOINTED, AS THE Poticrmen’s Fert pipn’t come ore!” 


who, as I think, was Mrs. Lane-Joynr) to be metamorphosed 


into the long-expected white cat, I am sure my little friends | 


in front were as disappointed as were all of us on finding 
that the wicked fairy’s spell had not been half effective 
enough, and that the Princess, except for a little white fluff 
suddenly appearing about her legs, and a cat's mask on the 
top of her head, leaving her pretty face as open a countenance 
as ever, remained in statu quo, looking very much as she did 
before these additions were made to her costume. 

How the children enjoyed such topical songs as the one by 
Miss Marnie Grorce as Cupid (Qu'allait-il faire dans cette 
?), with a chorus and dance (encored), and the one 
written in defiance of a certain newspaper, sung by handsome 
Miss Queente Leicuton, a capable artist for this turn, also some 
others about County Councils and prominent Parliamentary 
persons, | am unable to decide. I observed that on these 
occasions they kept their eyes on their elders, and if they 
saw them applaud, “their little hands,” which “ were never 


qalere 


made,” as Dr. Warts has it, for this sort of exercise, went to| 


work with a will. 


I did not stop for the third part, which, presumably, was | 





report of the amended edition of the Drury Lane Pantomime, 
which far more appropriately might have been entitled, after 
the monarch amusingly represented by Mr. Jouxny Danvers, 
King Ivory and His Three Sons, or Harl quin 1 he Clolde i 
Net, and the Pretty Princess who couldn't become a Cat. 

No pantomime hands need be deprived of their employ 
ment were the “Drury Lane Co., Limited,” to produce a 
pantomime of which the opening, as it used to be termed, 
should play from, say, 7.30 to 10, when the scene of the show, 
“the transformation scene,” should be given, followed by the 
Harlequinade, with Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon and 
Clown as principals, assisted by sprite, policeman, all the super- 
numeraries, tricks, dances and quick changes, and the old- 
fashioned bustle of the “ spill and pelt” that hasn’t been seen 
for many a year, perhaps not since the Vokes’ time, when Frep 
Voxes was “ Mr. Spangles,” and Rostwa Vokes the Columbine, 
I should be inclined to quote Aladdin, with the Vokes Family, 
and Blue Beard, with the inimitable Paynes, as model panto- 
mimes. Now, Mr. Arruur Coi.ixs, in your next, let there be 
a well-known story so deftly dramatised that it could be 
intelligibly told in “ deeds without words,” full of laughable 


followed by the condensed Harlequinade, as it is quite possible | “ situations,” songs set to catchy music, and plenty of grace- 


to have too much of a very showy thing. Anyway this is my | ful and eccentric dancing. 
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“SOYEZ LE 


Me. Puncu wetcomes “ LE 
STUME THEY WAVE 


Figaro” own 


The Paris Figaro is about to open a London 





EXCHANGED COMPLIMENTS LIKE 





BIENVENU!”’ 


nis ATRIVAL IN. Lonpoyx. IN THE 
ANY OTHER POTENTATES. 


MATTER OF 


office under the direction of an Englishman. } 











HOW TO BEFRIEND THE CILDED BABES. 


By Edu-rd H. C-pr, the world-famous editor 
of Hana Hlarmaworth’s Fairy Maila,”’ 
and other favourite booka for children 

cannot reeall 

Tw problem ‘What to do to enter- 
tain one's dear young friends at Christ- 


hove tillea we 


mas” is one that recurs every year, and 
every year has to be answered. Speaking 


as the accepted judge of what is good 
for children I say, Take them to the 
theatre. Spare no pains or expense to 
| make them conversant with all that is 
going on on the stage. I say expense, 
| but as a matter of fact it is the cheapest 
| form of entertaining. The children’s 
theatre parties, which had a vogue 
luring the Christmas holidays of 1902-3, 


and were the height of the nursery 
fashion last Christmas, owed their popu- 
larity chiefly to financial considerations. 
As every hostess knows who has given a 
party worth the name to children worth 
the name, it is a very expensive business. 
But the theatre? A mere “ phleebite,” 
to use the expressive rr ns of a 
little four-year-old maidie of my ac- 
quaintance. 

Let us look at the matter in a prac- 
tical manner, as men and women of the 
world. On the one hand are so many 
spoiled patrician children lolling in their 
nursery palaces, surfeited with cake and 
sweets, half-smothered beneath toys and 
books; on the other hand are you, dear 
reader, with but one ambition in life—to 
add to the artificiality and complexity of 


« - - _ _ 
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these young fldneurs by taking ines to 
this play and that in a series of vast 
parties. 

Very well. You come to me, an old 
hand, to know how to do it; and I will 
tell you with as little digression as possi- 
ble. In the first place it is necessary 
to know the parents. No one, how- 
ever thorough a child-lover, has the 
‘entrée to a nursery without first having 
secured the entrée to the drawing-room. 
This must be remembered. Many ex- 
perimentalists in this new game of 
Toddle-worship, as it has been called, 
have thought it sufficient to make ac- 
quaintance with the nursemaid on the 
Reebdithien promenade. But no: there 
is a wide gulf, as the French say, 
between the bord de la mer and the 
salon. There is but one road to the 
aristocratic nursery, and that is the 
aristocratic drawing-room. Here I must 
leave you to find your way for yourself. 
Such secrets cannot be communicated. 

Let us assume that your circle of blue- 
blooded children (for none other are 
interesting) is complete. The next 
question is, What theatre shall be 
patronised? This is a difficult nut to 
lerack; but let us omit the steps by 
|\which the decision is arrived at, and 
| settle, for purposes of argument, upon 
|The Taming of the Shrew, since it is so 
|rie h in the conditions for an excellent 
| youthful Christmas amusement. What, 
‘for example, could be better for children 
| than to see Petruchio’s behaviour to 
| Katharina? Here indeed is a ground- 
|ing in chivalry that should be of use to 
levery boy and girl. One sees the 
children in the theatre literally shouting 
| with laughter, and it is unnecessary 
|in any theatre but Drury Lane to o- 
‘whether laughter is rightly based. 
jany rate the laughter caused ~ 
| Petruchio throwing chairs at his lady 
is a better thing than the deplorable 
‘merriment resulting from the insipid 
‘and brainless fun, so-called, in the 
_ hauseously popular adaptations of Lewis 
iC ARROLL’s over-rated stories. Lewis 
| CaRmoLL had none of the qualities or 
attributes of a successful playwright, 
|unless some ill-natured critic may Tike 
\to believe that his inordinate vanity 
| was such an attribute. His books had a 
certain vogue in days when writers for 
‘the young might be counted on the 
| fingers of one hand; though I am, and 
| shall always remain, profoundly sceptical 
about the children having liked them. 
There rests always in my mind the 
inspired answer of that adorably saga- 
cious little maid who was asked by the 
author which she liked best, Alice in 
Wonderland or Alice through the Looking 
Glass, and who answered, after deep 
thought: “1 think Alice through the 
Looking Glass is stupider than Alice in 
Wonderland.” But to suppose that 
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modern children are so stupid as to| 
bother their heads about Alice, is equiva- 
lent to believing that modern women | 
have the doings of Clarissa at their) 
fingers’ ends. And when such songs as| 
the “Walrus and the Carpenter” are 
sung on a stage, where their old-fashioned 
pointlessness is trebly apparent, nine | 
children out of ten turn to you with; 
sighs of boredom to ask what the deuce | 
it all means. 

It is assumed, then, that we go to| 
The Taming of the Shrew. The first | 
thing for you to do is to make arrange- | 
ments to get your guests together. The| 
best means is the electric coupé, which | 
costs but a guinea for the afternoon and | 
will hold two children. Fifty coupés will 
thus convey a hundred children, which | 
air number. The nurses can follow | 
in a dray. 

At the theatre itself, once the children 
are seated and have been made ac-| 
guainted with their host (although for | 
gaining an intimate acquaintance the tea | 
afterwards gives the better opportunity), | 
the duties of entertainer are taken out) 
of your hands by the spirited Mr. Oscar | 
Ascue and his companions: except, of | 
course, between the Acts, when it will | 
be your privilege to listen to the com- | 
ments and hand round chocolate. How 
delicious these comments are! I recall an 
Honorable of three and a-half who hushed 
the whole theatre to startled and inquisi- 
tive silence by remarking, after one of | 
Petruchio’s more brutal sallies—‘“ That ’s 
just what daddy does to mummy!” 

Another of my young friends, heir to 
I know not how many thousand square 
miles of Scottish deer forest, insisted on 
showing me his natural-wool vest during 
the whole of one interval. During an- 
other interval fifteen or twenty children 
will be waiting to be greeted ; and if you 
check the speakers abruptly, or show any 
lack of interest, they will be miserable 
for an hour and suspect your friendship 
for a week. 

The performance over, and the nurses 
rescued from the pit and gallery and 
other low places and carefully disinfected, 
you then drive in procession to the 
Carlton, where tea or supper is spread, 
and indulge in chicken and champagne, 
dance the cotillion, and exchange that | 
conversation which to the true child-| 
lover is inestimably precious. I remem- 
ber with rapture a little lady of ten 
informing me in a confidential under- 
tone, secure of sympathy, that she had | 
just left off baby-stays, and that the new 
ones hurt: a confession of intimacy | 
which I felt amply recouped me for the | 
money she and her companions had | 
cost me. But the inner friendship of! 
children cannot be computed in pounds, | 
shillings, and pence. 

Tea or supper done, the last cracker | 
pulled, the last present distributed, the | 
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“WHERE 


He (alarmed by the erratic steering). “ Er 


She (quite pleased with herself). “Oa, Xo—THIS 13 ONLY MY SECOND ATTEMPT 


” 


SEE, I HAVE BEEN USED TO A Bicycle FoR YEARS 


last quenelle eaten, there is nothing left 


but to summon the nurses from the coal- 


hole, and send your little guests back to | 


their homes and schools-—to Marlborough 
House and Berkeley Square, Eton and 
Sandhurst. 

I subjoin a good working estimate of 


the cost of this delightful afternoon or 
evening : 
Printing and postage of invita- £ s. d. 
tions, &c. .. , 1 5 0 
Fifty coupés at a guinea.. 5210 O 
Four drays for nurses 40 0 
Seats in the theatre for guests and 
 SSaeeee 35 O G 
Seats for nurses . 210 O 
Meal and crackers at the Carlton... lOO O 0 
Cotillion presents 50 0 
Extras ... 5 0 0 
£250 5 6 
—_—_—_—_—_———— 


For just £2 10s. a head, then, one can 
give 100 children of the rich yet another 


CHARIVARL 
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IGNORANCE IS BLISS,” &c. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN MUCH?” 


But THEN, YOU 


pleasure. Is not this worth doing? On 


all sides I see foolish busybodies wear- 
ing themselves in idle quixotry. How 
much better to devote one’s energies 
and spare cash to bringing wonder and 


laughter to the eyes and lips of a little 


titled che-ild ! 





We notice that the Russian Admiral 
to command the Third Baltic Squadron 
bears the ominous name of NeBpocaTorr. 
Let us hope, for his sake, that he won't. 


From the Daily Chronicle 
IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR 
AT CHATSWORTH 
EXCITING GOLF 
Tae Queen's Deve to WeLneck 


SPORT 


Surely this is a record stroke. 
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tunity to work off long arrears of devilry. It broke out as 
A BOHEMIAN BAG. early as Paris, where I had seen my baggage registered for 
Iv appearance it is quite an ordinary Gladstone—but | Munich and received the bulletin for it at the Gare de l'Est. 
either the cow from which it derived its being was/I was roused from sleep at about 1.30 s.m. to go to the luggage- 
exceptionally erratic in her habits, or else the bag is|car and see it examined by the Customs officers. But it had 
possessed by some inferior order of demon with an ele-| spared them that trouble by inducing somebody to put it into 
mentary sense of humour i express for Carlsbad, and, which | minded even more, it had 
The salesman at the portmanteau shop where I bought it} persuaded my hitherto immaculate portmanteau to elope with 
weured me that | should find it a very good little bag} it. They came back together in a day or two, and, while I 
indeed —for the price—but I do him the justice of believing | thought I could see signs of depression, if not penitence, in 
that, like myself, he was imposed upon by its extremely | the portmanteau, the bag maintained the demure calm of a cat 
inoffensive appearance. that has taken a retriever out for his first poaching expedition. 
I bad not been on many journeys with it before I became| The bag, by the way, possessed a key—a long one with a 
indignantly aware of the gross carelessness with which | weak profile which could never prevail upon it to open under 
| aquarter of an hour, an embarrassing delay when crossing a fron- 
tier. At last it broke short off in the lock, and I had to send for 
I tried taking it in the carriage with me—but it refused to/| an Italian locksmith to force it open—an indignity which I fear 
go under the seat, while it was too bulky to remain long in | destroyed any lingering remnant of self-respect the bag had still 
i rack intended for light articles only, so | entrusted it to a 
porter, Saw it labelled myself, and thought no more about it| and, proceed to disgorge articles which a loyal bag would 
until | arrived at my destined station—which the bag never} have kept to itself. Italian officials refused at last to register 
by any chance did until hours afterwards. it without the precautions of a stout rope and a leaden seal 
[t is trying at first—especially on a visit to comparative} which unfortunately was not stamped with the name of 
strangers—to enter a country-house drawing-room, and join | Sotomon—and every time it was thus corded and sealed I 
a large and formal dinner-party in the clothes one has tra-| had to pay an extra fee. 
velled down in—but I became fairly accustomed to it in 
time. Some of my fellow guests—particularly when I met 
them again under precisely similar conditions —no doubt con- | 
cluded that I had some conscientious objection to dress for 
dinner. Those who knew wondered at my lack of even 
sufficient intelligence to look after my own luggage like other 


porters on every line I travelled by seemed to treat luggage 
committed to their charge. 





Whenever an eye was off it for a single moment it escaped. 
It saw considerably more of Italy than I did myself, so much 
of my time was spent in describing its salient features to 
officials, who drew up innumerable documents concerning it 
with leisurely thoroughness. It returned from these escapades 
an absolute wreck; | was obliged to have its back strength- 
people. They didn't lose their bags. Which was all very | ened with an iron brace, while its mouth remained as perma- 
well—but I would defy them not to lose mine. | nently open as an imbecile’s. Still | managed to get it safely 

Yet, although I see now of course how blind I was, I went | home—though it very nearly contrived to return to Calais by 
on blaming porters, traffic-superintendents, station-masters, | the next boat from Dover. 
even myself, for months before it ever occurred to me to| Since then it has been once more in penitential retreat till 
suspect the bag. How could I imagine that, under its sleek | this very last Christmas. Then—it may have been the 
and stolidly respectable surface, it was seething with sup-|influence of the season—JI relented. I was spending 
pressed revolt, that a passion for liberty and independence | Christmas a little way out of town, and I thought the bag 
had permeated every fibre of its leather ? must be tired of tomfoolery by that time, so I started with it 

Perhaps my eyes were not even partly opened till one| 
autumn, when | had been staying with some friends in 
Ayrshire. My bag had rejoined me there in a day or two, 
after running up as far as Inverness. So, on my way south 
from Edinburgh to York, I saw the bag with other luggage 


which no Londoner who was out in it is likely to forget. My 
hansom, after landing me in a cul de sac, declined to take 
me any further, so I had to get myself and the bag to the 


ggage | District Station at Victoria as well as | could. I was not | 


into a composite luggage van, and took a compartment imme- 
(liately adjoining it, expressly to keep an eye upon it. 
At York an elderly guard in the van attempted to convince 


sorry when a stranger, who—so much as was visible of him in | 
| the fog, seemed respectable enough—offered to carry it for me. 
1 know now that he was quite honest, but I confess that | | 
me that my luggage was at the other end of the train, and| had my doubts of it when, after dismissing him at the 
while | persisted in demanding it the argument was interrupted | station, I discovered that my confounded bag had vanished 
by the arrival of several huge Saratoga trunks which monopo-| during the short time I was taking my ticket. I gave 
lised his attention. At last | had to get in myself, and identify | information at the proper quarters, with no real expec- 
my property. I got out all but the bag, which I could see, but | tation of seeing it again. It was only too easy for a thief 
not reach, behind a pile of other luggage; just then the train|to make off with it in such a fog, and, on the whole, I was 
began to move, and | had to leap out to avoid being taken| rather relieved to be rid of it. For once—I chuckled to 
on to Peterborough. The bag, of course, went on. | think—it had over-reached itself in its artfulness. 
It condeseended to return late the same night, but from that | But I was mistaken. The bag turned up in the last place 
instant my confidence in it was shaken. I could not under-| I expected to find it in—the Left Luggage Office. Somehow, 


stand such obstinacy and cunning in a mere bag, nor how it} at the moment I had put it down by the Booking Office, it | 


had contrived to enlist, not only Saratoga trunks, but a white-| had managed to suggest to a man (who must have been a | 
bearded Scotch railway-guard, as its accomplices. I only felt} bit of an idiot) that it had been left behind by a friend of 

that in future, even for week-end visits, I should prefer to take| his. So he had rushed down below after him—only to find 

a portmanteau. It might give the impression that J expected to| out his mistake, and hand the bag to a porter, who took it 
be pressed to stay longer—but at least we should arrive in com-| up to the Superintendent as soon as he had time. Still the 
pany. And so the bag was condemned to inglorious idleness} bag got out of coming with me, which was evidently its 
till the next summer, when, not without misgivings, I decided’ intention from the first. I cannot help thinking there must 
to give it another chance by permitting it to accompany me| be something morbid and depraved about a bag which can 
and the portmanteau in my Continental wanderings. prefer to spend its Christmas in a Left Luggage Office 

Any ordinary bag would have been touched by this appeal | instead of in a cheerful family circle. 


to its better feelings—mine merely regarded it as an oppor-| After this last mortification 1 feel that all further attempts 











retained. It would roll out on a platform, yawning impudently, | 


in a hansom on that particularly foggy Wednesday afternoon | 
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UNNECESSARY. QUESTIONS. 


Fondly foolish Mother (to Son, who has had a few little friends to spend the afternoon with him). “Wett, Daruino, Have yor 





ENJOYED YOURSELF?” 





on my part to civilise a bag like that must be abandoned. 
And yet—anr I justified in letting it loose on Society? I 
doubt it. If I presented it to a gipsy caravan, it might 
settle down with its fellow nomads. Or it might, out of 
sheer perversity, insist on tracking its way back to me. Is 
there any kind reader with a talent for reclaiming abandoned 
baggage who would care to adopt it? If so, I shall be pleased 
to hand it over to anyone who will undertake to provide it 
with a comfortable home. 

It mayn’t be such a bad bag, if only it finds someone who 
really understands it. F. A. 








ARMY REFORM. 

(The following advice has reference to an Order, which is understood 
to have been recently promulgated by the Army Council, prohibiting 
the use of improper language by subordinate officers. } 

Ler the ribald British Subaltern take warning, 
Let the autocratic Captain have a care, 
Let the Major with a headache in the morning 
Give expression to his feelings if he dare! 
Q you wicked, hear the news ! 
You must mind your P’s and Q’s, 
For the Army Council says you're not to swear. 


If you ’re anxious to remain in your profession 
You must learn to keep your conversation free 
From the charm of apostrophic indiscretion, 
From the helpful and exhilarating D. 
Be content with “Oh, my Aunt!” 
(If you can)}—and if you can’t, 
You can take it out in “Goodness Gracious Me!” 


aren - 





For the Tuomas, though recruited from the peasantry 
Was taught, before he donned the blue or red, 
To consider even slang a vulgar pleasantry, 
And swearing as excessively ill-bred ; 
And the way in which you speak 
Brings the crimson to his cheek, 
And it elevates the helmet on his head. 


In the future, if an N.C.O. deceives you, 
If your men are being naughty in the ranks, 
Make it clear to them how terribly it grieves you 
To administer correction for their pranks ; 
They must pay the price of Sin, 
But you're not to rub it in 
With a volley of illuminative blanks, 


If you're gravelled for some flowers of invective 
That are free from the reproach of being coarse, 
“ By my halidom!””’ is far from ineffective, 
And “ Beshrew me!” has a certain quiet force, 
While the properties of “ Zooks!” 
As a counterblast de luxe 
Have a merit I can thoroughly endorse. 


Then put off your evil courses with the old year, 
hulenmodinn, oh, remember while you can, 
That the treatment of the modern British soldier 
Is conducted on the modern British plan 

Of toujours la politesse 
And a lady-like address 


Is the making of a military man. Duw-Dow. 


> - 
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FROM AN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT. 
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I ’earR, AN’ FROM wuaTt- I'VE 'EARD TELL, IF WE SHOULD GET THIS ‘ERE 


OLD FISCAL, "TWILL BE MUCH AS "TWERE IN GRAN'’PEYTIER'S TIME, WHEN THEY LIVED ON FRigp| talented actress, feeling indisposed, drank 
TURNUPS AN’ WENT TO THE PUMP FoR THE Fat!” 





CHARIVARIA, 


Tur Baltic Fleet has reached Mada- 
gascar in safety, but Japanese anxiety 
will not be at an end until the vessels 
ire safe in Far Eastern waters. 


The Haxpre ss has been pointing out 
how little attention is bestowel on 
foreign languages in our Navy. This 
neglect is deplorable in view of the fact 
that a foreign language, as spoken by a 
British naval officer, would, we imagine, be 
one of the most deadly weapons ever 
used, 


It is untrue that Mrs. Onapiuan Kevr- 
Wurre, the leader of the Denver Pente- 
costal Cake Walkers, is being treated for 
St. Vitus’s Dance. 





At one of the revivalist meetings at 
Bangor, a girl of fourteen prayed that 


her cousin might be prevented from{"7 told, till half a tumbler had been 


reading Tit-Bits and Pluck. Pro- 
spectuses of The Times an | National 


| Review were, we understand, sent off 


immediately the news reached London. 


The young lady who recently plunged 
a hat-pin into the body of her sweetheart 
has now married him. Hat-pins are so 
easily mislaid that the convenience of 
having a husband who does not object 
to beimg utilised as a pin-cushion must 


| be enormous. 


In the stomach of a terrier which died 
recently at Bournemouth were found 
nearly 2lb. of coarse gravel, a wire nail, 
and the key of a clock. We understand 


(January 11, 1905. 
that the ambitious animal was endeavour- 
ing to qualify for the post of the deceased 
rhinoceros James. 


The poodle to whom an annuity of £12 
was bequeathed by a St. John’s Wood 
lady has been so pestered by other dogs 
for small loans, &c., that he would like 
\it to be known that the sum barely 
| suffiees for his own needs, and all those 
in actual want are referred to the excel- 
lent Home at Battersea. 





* Messrs. Tuowas Watt anp Sovs, the 
well-known sausage manufacturers, desire 
it to be known that Mr. Grorce Watt, 
who is playing at the Monte Carlo tables 
with a gambling machine, is not a rela- 
tion or acquaintance of either of the two 
members of the firm,” says a disclaimer 
in the Daily Mail. This is the first 
time we have heard it hinted that the 
machine used is a sausage machine. 





An hotel intended exclusively for the 
use of children is being built in New 
York. One of the regulations is to be 
that no child will be taken in without a | 
nurse. We fear this will keep away many 
| up-to-date infants. 





A letter addressed to “ Tomas Swrrn, 
135, George St., Marybone,” has been 
safely delivered by the Post Office, in | 

| spite of the queer spelling, which would | 
|have baffled ninety-nine persons out of 
‘one hundred. Still, it must be remem- 
'bered that the General Post Office has 
| special practice in this kind of work, 

| In an article in the Daily Mail, on “A 
|Great Memorial to Ssakspeare,” Miss 
| Martz Core.ii speaks most kindly of the 
dramatist. 


On her reappearance at Chicago a 


undiluted brandy instead of her medi- 
‘cine. Her maid was responsible for the 
mistake, which was not discovered, we 


consumed. 


| com te 
| 
| The statement that 500 copies of a 
| certain Radical organ had been stolen 
|has turned out, after all, not to have 
| been a piece of mere braggadocio on the 
part of the proprietors. The matter 
came into the Police Court last week, 
and evidence was given by the fish- 
monger who had purchased the papers 
from the purloiners. 


Striking proof of the value of our | @ 
alliance with Japan has just come to 
hand. The Somaliland Mullah has now 





undertaken not to resume hostilities 
against us. 
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REGAINED! 


[Port Arthur captured by Marshal Oyama, November, 1894; restore] to China under pressure from Russia, Germany, and France, 
January, 1896; leased to Russia, March, 1898; surren’ered to General Noor, January 1, 1905 
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THE MUTE ADMIRER. 


(An Unfinished Romance.) 


Someraine like the foll wing series of 
.dvertisements in the Agony columns of 
the Mayfair Post has been going on at 
intervals for many months past, and 
things seem no nearer solution. 

Suy Beaury.—Though you have not 
looked, and will not look, at me, I feel 
that you have forbidden me to speak. I 
can therefore only worship in silence 
and remain your Dump Aporer. 


Dump Aporer.—Though I may not} 
look at you, and you must not speak to| 
me, I feel that you are the person who 
stood by the pillar-box on the opposite 
side of the road last Wednesday.—Snry | 
Beauty. 

Suy Beavry.— Your last sweet message | 
gives me hope. I shall stand by the | 
pillar-box in all weathers all day long | 
for the future in case you may see my | 
reflection when you look the other way. 
Dump ADORER. 

Dump Aporer.— You can have no 
reflection or you would not do anything | 
so foolish. 1 have given up looking at | 
anything or anybody now.— Say Beauty. 

Say Beaury.—Yet you have a mirror, | 
and it must tell you what youare. Why | 
so heartless? You are the only woman | 
in the world. I shall never speak until | 
you deign to cast a glance at me,—Dump | 


ADORER. 
Dump Aporer.—You misunderstand | 
me. I did not want you to be getting | 
into difficulties with the police. They 
will suspect you of having designs on the 
contents of the pillar-box.Suy Beauty. 
Say Beauty.—Then you do care for | 
me? Jam taking a house in your street | 
so as to be nearer my divinity, on the | 
strength of this last dear intimation. 
Perhaps in time you will lift one eye-lash 
in my direction..—Dump Aporer. 
| 


Dump Aporer.——It is useless. I have | 


forgotten what I felt you were like, and | this morning, when you caught a fleeting there once more, 
[ do not now know whom to avoid.| glimpse at me, and then rushed off to may pass you by. 
'eatech your train ?—Dump Aporer. 


Please give up the house and leave the 
neighbourhood. Otherwise I shall be 
avoiding all the wrong persons.—Suy 
Bravry. 

Say Beavty.—Joy! I shall obtain 
some recognition at last, if it is only 
that of avoidance. Did you really cut 
me in the Park yesterday? Say it is 
true, that I may feel that I am not 
utterly forgotten !—Dump Aporer. 


Dump Aporer.—No, I did not mean to 
cut you, because I did not see you. 
Perhaps fortune will favour you next 
time.—Suy Beauty. 

Say Beauty.—Your kind and gracious 
reply has sent me into the seventh heaven 
| of delight. Were you not at Chg. X 
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“THE MISSIONER OF EMPIRE” AND THE “ROTTEN COTTON” TRADE. 


Let ME | 


“OH, MY DE-AR FRIENDS, LET ME INDUCE 


[Mr. Chamberlain addresses a mass meeting at Preston on January 11. 


you 
| EXHORT YOU, MY DE-AR B-RETHREN, TO LEAD A MORE PROFITABLE LIFE.” 


TO SEE THE ERROR OF YoUR ways! 


For men only. ] 








Dump Aporer.—I thought you were 
somebody else, otherwise should not 
have risked even that fleeting glimpse. 
Do not break confidence, but keep this 
unfortunate incident a sacred secret.— 
Say Beavry. 

Say Beavry.—At last! we share a 
secret! It shall be ever sacred. You 
have, for one beatific second, flashed those 
glorious orbs upon my countenance. | 
wait, even for twenty years, for its 
recurrence, and am meanwhile, until you 
bid me speak, your Dump Aporer. 

Dump Aporer.—Take courage. In 1925, 
if all is well, I hope to be rushing to 
eatch a train at Chg. X. again. Be 


and a second time I 
Farewell till then. 
Suy Beavury. 

Suy Beaury.-— May every blessing 
attend you through the New Year, and 
until that happy, fateful day, when you 
have plighted me your troth to shed a 
passing glance. I'll win it yet, I swear 
it, while waiting years my love enhance 

I’ve ventured to declare it. You'll 
know me then, I’m sure you will. And 
while I live, I shall be still your Dump 
ADORER. 


At this interesting stage of the corre- 
spondence we have to leave them. He 
is obviously sincere, but an awful thought 
suggests itself—can the Say Beauty's | 
communications be, after all, the con- 
coction of some wicked Fleet Street wag? | 























QUEEN SYLVIA. 
Cuarrer VIII. 
Peace or War. 


Syivia had great fun after the events narrated in the last 
chapter. The new Ministers were appointed and kissed 
hands, and almost immediately afterwards there was a general 
election which resulted in their return to power by a thump- 
ing majority. Then she had to open the Legislative Assembly 
in state and deliver a speech which had a great many long 
words in it and meant very little. The proceedings were 
rendered memorable by Rollo, who forced his way into the 
House (nobody daring to stop the Queen’s own St. Bernard 
dog) and took his seat«beside the throne. He showed a 
sagacious interest in all that wept on, only barked once when 
the cheering became very loud, and was fed upon biscuits 
which the Chamberlain had, in contravention of the rules, 
brought in for his own lunch, Rollo, however, nosed them 
out and gave the Chamberlain no peace until the biscuits 
were produced and offered to him. There was a very sarcastic 
article on the subject in a Society paper conducted by a lady 
who had failed to obtain from the Chamberlain an admis- 
sion to the Royal enclosure at a recent race-meeting. 
Shortly after this things began to go on pretty much as they 
had been going hefore. The only difference appeared to 
be that those who had formerly been dissatisfied now pro- 


had disappeared, and that the country could not possibly be 
saved from the dogs to which it was inevitably going. 

One passage in the Queen's speech had, however, given 
rise to some uneasiness. She had been made to say that her 


relations with all foreign Powers continued to be friendly. | 


“ A slight difference of opinion,” she had continued, “ which 


has arisen between my Government and the Government of | 


H.M. the King of Eisenstur with regard to the time-tables of 
the train service between our respective countries is in process 
of amicable adjustment by the usual diplomatic methods.” 

Now this question was in reality a very simple and silly 
one, but a considerable amount of diplomatic and journalistic 
discussion had made it difficult and complicated, not to say 
dangerous. The reigning sovereign of Eisenblut was at this 
time, as everyone will remember, Orno III., a young man of 
twenty-two, very dreamy, very romantic, highly unpractical, 
and most impulsive. It had recently occurred to him that 
the orthodox system of fixing the time was too monotonous 
to be tolerated by an autocratic monarch, and after consulting 
his Astronomer Royal, a man whose scientific attainments were 
equalled if not surpassed by his patriotism and his defer- 
ence, he had decided on a fundamental change. 

The result of this was that nobody in Eisenblut knew at 
any particular moment what was the time of day. Banquets, 
for instance, which had been arranged to take place at 
7 o'clock p.w. (for 7.30), might be seen beginning sometimes at 
daybreak, sometimes at what would in other countries have 
been the middle of the day ; and even lovers who had agreed 
to meet for a walk in the evening might find themselves com- 
pelled under severe penalties to postpone their little excursion 
to the less amatory and convenient hour of 6 o'clock a.m. 

To the Eisenbluters all this was really a small matter, for | 
they had been trained to unquestioning obedience for many 
generations, but the effects on the neighbouring country of 
Hinterland (and Eisenblut had no other neighbours), especially 
on those of its inhabitants who were engaged in foreign trade 
and railway transport, were immeasurably inconvenient. 
Contracts were brought to nothing, and railway trains which 
had started from Hinterland were often made ridiculous by 
arriving at their destination in Eisenblut either long before 
they had begun their journey or so long afterwards as to 
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joverweening insolence of the blood-thirsty popu 
fessed themselves highly pleased, while those who before had | 
been entirely contented now began to declare that patriotism | 
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' show an average speed of half a mile an hour. The railway 
companies in Hinterland are high-spirited concerns, and this 
annihilation of their time-tables was more than they could 
bear with patience. They had prctested, and their protests 
had been made the basis of diplomatic representations by the 
Foreign Minister of Hinterland. 

Now it would not have been thought that such a question 
as this could have lent itself as fuel to the flames of popular 
passion. Undoubtedly, however, it had become a most 


|perilous matter. The leading newspaper of Eisenblut had 


stated that “those who might attempt in defiance of the 
independent rights of our nation to impose their effete systems 


/on a State which had been bold enough to burst the shackles 


of an absurd convention would find that the ancient might of 
the Eisenbluters had lost none of its vigour. We hurl back 


| with contempt,” it continued, “the miserable insults to which 


our beloved King is daily exposed from a hireling Press.” 
To this the Banner of Hinterland had very properly replied 
that, if King Orno wished to taste the bitterness of defeat, 


|that luxury could be supplied to him by the armies of Hinter- 


land. It then proceeded to hint that the King was a raving 
lunatic, while his Ministers were merely drivelling idiots, and 
wound up by declaring that, not for the first time in their 
history, it might be the duty of Hinterlanders, who never 


| pushed their almost fanatical love of peace to the length of 


craven compliance with tyranny, to chastise and — the 
ation of 
Eisenblut. 


In the meantime King Orno began to review his troops, a 
proceeding to which Sytvia made the only possible reply by 


'calling up her reserves. King Orno next added five hundred 


men each to forty of his regiments, and Syivia retorted by 
embodying her Militia. Both parties finally issued loans of a 
very considerable amount, called upon their Archbishops to 
frame special prayers, and prepared for the worst. 

It is not to be supposed that at this crisis in the fortunes 


of his country the Poet Laureate was silent. Far from it. 


His poem, “The Time-Snatcher,” issued in popular form at 


the modest and barely remunerative price of one shilling a 
|copy, will remain for all time one of the noblest and most 
inspiring efforts of a patriot’s muse. In an impassioned 
exordium he described (of course in popular language) how 
this earth revolved round the sun without ceasing for a 
moment to revolve methodically on its own axis. Having 
briefly alluded to Gatiteo, Tycno Brane, Copernicus, and 
Professor Sir Norman Lockyer, he then showed how Hinter- 
land had profited beyond all other nations from the teachings 
of astronomy, and how it became her people, “free but 
submissive to divine decree,’ to bring to naught the dark 
schemes of one who, 


Striving to hurl Jove’s thunderbolts, would find 
He grasped the idle wind. 

Nought can avail to stay the fearful shock 

Of myriad legions battling for the right. 

Soon shall the foeman’s helpless kingdom rock 
Under the onset of our armoured might ; 

And time that he despised shall once again 
Make the poor schemer and his schemings vain. 


The poem ended with a glowing picture of the return of 


peace after the armed forces of Hinterland should have laid 
waste the whole country of Eisenblut and “left no single 
male To tell in future years the miserable tale.” After this 
had been sung in various theatres it was felt that war hung 
indeed upon a hair. What actually took place I must reserve 
for another chapter. 








Sportina Cyyicism.—“ The hounds soon got on good terms 


with their fox” is a phrase constantly used by sporting 
writers. How disgusted the fox must feel with this hypo- 
critical description. 
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“par prom THs MappInG Crown,” DURING THE Festive Season. 


THE DISTRACTED POET. 
He CAME DOWN POR ABSOLUTE QUIET, 
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BURKE UP TO DATE. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Harry Frepericxson, 
the genial Comparative Philosopher, we are 


enabled to present our readers with some of lhe gentle matrons portrayed by Leecu 


| 
(January 11, 1905. | 
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> mr . 7 | ° j ° | 
gances of the sterner sex. The language | And as with adults so is it with the 
of the modern boudoir would not be! 
tolerated in the fo'e’s’le of a whaler. | 


rising generation. The brutalisation of 
the Briton begins in the bassinette, and 
is completed before he is short-coated. 


the most striking passages from his article on have been replaced by ferocious Amazons, | A gifted writer in the Monthly Review 
Britain's Débacle,” which will appear in the | past mistresses in the art of ornamental | records an instance of infantile depravity 


objurgation, who devote all the time 


Bur this putrefaction of the| they can spare from the neglect of their 


next number of the Fortnightly Revie.) 


national fibre is unhappily not confined | nurseries to the pursuit of brutalising | 


to politicians and place-hunters, bosses | pastimes. 
and “hustlers.” The criminal cyni- 


which I cannot forbear to quote: ‘** What 
do you mean to be ?’ asked a little bey of 
a little girl not long ago. ‘* When I grow 
up, was Brincer’s proud reply, ‘I mean 


Literature also is ruined by the preva- | to he a Bridge-player like mamma.” 


cism of the Prime Minister, who slinks | lent craze for vulgarity, ostentation, and|Could anything be more eloquent of 


away from the post of danger to seek | “‘smartness,” and even our staidest and 
shelter in the unmentionable bunkers of | most honoured writers have not escaped 
North Berwick, has its counterpart in| the infection. Even philosophers have 
every walk of life, every stratum of our / to resort to Billingsgate to gain a hear- 
eviscerated soeiety. Bishops, instead of |ing and desecrate the talents designed 


our social putrescence «than this de- 
liberate foredooming of an innocent 
child to a gambler’s career by the 
choice of the name Brincer! Nomen | 
omen, and it is of sinister augury that 


tending their neglected flocks, spend | for loftier themes by the composition of |more male children are now started in 


their days and nights playing un- —— — 


life under the names of GEorGE 





limited ‘ Bridge,” or gadding about 
in motor-cars, maiming dogs, and . 
mutilating innocent children. The 
public sehools are honeycombed 
with the fetish worship of athletics, 
antl, mstead of partaking of the 
simple diet which helped us to win 
the battle of Waterloo, lads of twelve 
and thirteen batten nightly on cham- 
pagne, Devonshire cream and pdté 
de foie gras. And alongside*of all 
this wanton and odious extravagance 
we find evidences of the most degrad- 
ing cruelty rampant in our midst. 
Our sandwichmen, for example, 
perhaps the finest, the most un- 
selfish, the most picturesque body 
of citizens that we have, are warned 
off the foot-walk like so many Kaffirs, 
and compelled to wear a metal ap 
paratus compared with which the 
chains of the galley-slave are a mere 
luxury. Cockfighting is, I am 
assured on the best authority, 
extensively if clandestinely patro- °.£ 


ee M60 o~=s0~. tee 








Natuante., Josera, and Avrrep than | 
under any other. Wherever we | 
turn we are met by the trail of 
Tammany, the curse of Khaki, the 
ban of Berr. The Parliamentary | 
system is honeycombed and rotten 
beyond recovery. The Bar is cor- | 
rupt to the core. The Bench can 
always be squared. The City is 
steeped to the lips in villainy. Art 
is dead. Music is mummified. All 
our great men are gone or going. | 
| myself do not feel very well... . 





SLAUGHTER PRICES. 

“T want a new skirt,” said Miss 
Mentor, my old governess, poking 
her bony chin round the door of my 
self-contained flat one January 
morning. As she had worn her | 
present garment for the last three | 
years I was somewhat astonished 
at her sudden discovery. Then I 
noticed a sale catalogue in her 








nised in the heart of mid-Mayfair, 
and it is eredibly reported that Mr. 
Kerr is about to erect a private bull-| sees wrrep sy a Crave!” 





Mr. Freggie. “Wet, Tus Is THE FIRST TIME I'VE EVER 


hand. 
“This pamphlet,” she said, “I 
have received this morning. Now | 








ring in the gardens of his Park 


what,” she continued, regarding me 


Lane palace. Of the ineffable orgies | novels extolling the meretricious splen-| sternly, ‘is meant by ‘ slaughter prices’ ? 


which attend the periodical meetings | dours of the Byzantine Empire. Poetry 


Are they in any way connected with the 


of the Tariff Committee I cannot} is dead, for how can that noble name be | sweating system ?” 


bring myself to speak, beyond bare|applied to the Banjo Byronics of the 


mention of the fact that they are! pseudo-Imperialists? Belles Lettres is| 


invariably attended with human sacri-|another ruined industry. History is 


“Oh no,” I explained, “it only means 
that everything ’s very cheap.” 
“That,” she said, a gleam creeping 


fices, victims being usually kid-| replaced by the scurrilous gossip of the| into her scholastic eye, ‘I should not 


napped from the Cobden Club. The! backstairs. Psychology is paralysed by 


Tinerivs that Lord Miwer has deve-|the Kaffir market. Hundreds, nay, 
loped in the past few years cannot| thousands, of homes are destitute of 


object to. I notice some garments here | 
extraordinary facial resemblance to! the sinister miasma which exhales from | 


quoted as ‘Job Lot—usual price 45/6, | 
my price 16,9. It is possible one of | 
these may answer my purpose. Will 


escape the notice of any impartial ob-| books of any sort whatever. Our very| you come with me and assist me in the 


server, while, by way of a significant con-| furniture is suffering from the devastat- 
trast, the approximation of my style to|ing influence of the decadence. The 
that of Epwuxp Burke cannot fail to| cummerbund threatens to displace the 
impress every true lover of his country. | grand old English waistcoat. Sloe gin 

Nor is any consolation afforded us by | is habitually drunk at five o'clock tea by 
the contemplation of the latest develop-| persons of all ages. Ping-pong, which 
ments of the Ewig Weibliche. On all| bade fair to rescue our youth from the 
sides we are confronted with formidable | reproach of indolence and brace up the 
viragos who in their reckless thirst for | national fibre to its pristine standard, is, 


notoriety emulate all the worst extrava- | alas! relegated tothe limbo of the obsolete. 











choice ?” 

I consented willingly, and an hour 
later we stood on the threshold of WeEar- | 
Inc's costume department. The sale | 
was in full swing, and glancing from 
the struggle round the counter and the 
knee-deep litter on the floor to the austere 
face of my companion I sighed hope- | 
lessly. 

“ We can’t get anything here,” I said. | 
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‘We'd better try Swarter anp Cuick’s.” 

But to my surprise I found her sniffing 

the breeze like an old war-horse. 
“Can't!” she exclaimed severely, 


“how often have I told you there is no| 


such word in the English language.” 
But before she could utter another 
word we were caught by an ugly rush 
from behind and swept into the surging 
mass that swayed to and fro before the 
skirt counter. I was pinned flat against 
a large bale of mercerised éoliens, but I 
could follow my companion’s career by 
various passages of arms that reached 
my ear through the hubbub. 

“Pray get off my train, Madam,” 
screamed a high-pitched resentful voice. 

am not on your train, Madam,” 
replied Miss Mewytor’s voice in its 
severest tones; “and if I were it would 
be a lesson to you not to wear one.” 

‘But you are—and if you don’t take 
your foot away I'll speak to 
the shop-walker !” 

“Madam, that is not my 
foot —it is a roll of cloth,” re- 
plied Miss Mentor with very 
proper dignity. 

Immediately afterwards 
another skirmish attracted my 
attention. 

“Do not push me, Madam,” 
exclaimed a wheezy, hysterical 
voice belonging to a stout lady 
with a violet toque perched | 
on her golden hair. “ You’re| 
digging your umbrella handle | 
into the middle of my back, 
You mustn't do iw!” 

“Madam, I have no um- 
brella,” replied Miss Mentor ; 
“you are alluding to my 
elbow, which is forced into 
a painfully unnatural posi-| 








ceased so unexpectedly that we were 
neatly precipitated on the floor—and 
there emerged from the crowd, like a 

cork from a champagne bottle, the skirt 

certainly, but a lady inside it: the large 

4 with the violet toque and the golden 
air. 

“Come away, come away!” I whis- 
pered, terror-stricken—and managed to 
sweep my companion into the Blouse 
Department before our victim had time 
to turn round and discover what had 
dragged her back so mysteriously from 
her well-won place by the counter. 

It was among the ferment of the 
bargain blouses that Miss Mentor got 
entirely beyond my control, burrowing 
and rummaging among the crumpled 
heaps, and trampling under foot the 
delicate finery of the ones she rejected 
as if she had been at it all her life. 

“Where can I try this on?” she cried, 








woman calmly. “ Here, Miss, make me 
out a bill for this blouse, please.” 

Miss Mentor’s face suddenly darkened. 

“My good woman,” she began——— 

“What!” cried the other with an 
indignant snort, “how dare you insult 
me!’ and looking round she whimpered, 
“People who come to sales might at 
least use common civility.” 

Heedless of the murmur of sympathy 
the remark evoked, Miss Mentor seized 
the garment under discussion, the meagre 
woman in an equally determined attitude 
retained her hold, and for a few moments 
as they swayed together the issue wus 
uncertain. Unfortunately for Miss 
Mentor, at a moment when victory 
seemed in her grasp, her hat became 
inextricably entangled in the meagre 
woman's hat-pins. Her hands flew up 
instinctively to guard her headgear 
but too late to save it from being twitched 
- —— off and carried away like a 
victor’s crown on the top of 
the chiffon hat of her antago- 
nist as the two combatants 
|were parted by a skirmishing 
party from the Baby Linen 
Department. I saw Miss 
Meytor’s hat being kicked 
like a crushed football before 
the feet of the invaders, and 
[ rushed “frantically to the 
rescue. 

“Is this your string bag?” 
said a good-natured girl who 
had picked it up, and I said it 
/was and thanked her, and 
brought it back in triumph 
to Miss Mentor. Her expres 
sion terrified me. Her face 
was purple, the veins were 








Puss (who has wandered into the Tapir’s cage at the Zoo). 


tion by the person behind,| raat’s rae sioorst Mouse I’ve Ever sEEy.” 
i a a A : 


who—— 

But I heard no more, for at this 
moment a general swirl landed me high 
and dry in an open space, where | 
presently saw my companion approach- 
ing. 

“ There is a skirt on this side of the 
counter,’ she said, “ which is the very 
garment I require—but try as [| will I 
cannot reach it.” 


swelling in her temples, and 
her features worked strangely 
“Where's that woman?” 


“WELL, 





flourishing a grim-looking black viyella. 

“ Anywhere, Madam, anywhere,” re- 

lied an exhausted attendant who 
esate’ by. 

**What!” cried Miss Meytor, turning 
to me, “‘have they lost all sense of 
decency—look, child, there’s a man!” 
And indeed a middle-aged gentleman 


Her eyes glowed |could be seen in the next department, 


passionately behind her spectacles, and | helping his daughter in the choice of a 


there was a solemn frenzy in her voice. 
“You must dive low,” I replied, still 
panting myself; “stretch out your arm 
—grip the little bit you can see, and 
pull for all you ’re worth.” 
She obeyed, and taking a deep breath 
once more 


hat. 
“All right, Miss Mextor—he's only 


| her father,” I said reassuringly. 


“Ts he all of our fathers?” she ex- 


claimed wrathfully ; but at that moment 


a rush from behind made her lose her 


plunged into the mélée.| hold on the blouse, which was imme- 


“ Here 


she hissed. 

this way,” I replied promptly, 
and seizing her arm | hurried her 
through the departments in imaginary 
pursuit, nor did I stop till I seated her 
at a marble-topped table of the tea shop 
next door. To my intense relief her 
face gradually resumed its natural tint 
as she sipped her tea with closed eyes. 

“ After all, dear,” I said, “it will be 
best for them to send you two or three 
skirts, on appro.” And Miss Mentor 
buttered her scone in silence —the silence 
of resignation. 








Tue Miuitary Maw ror Birwinonam. 
Mr. Cuampertain’s Shakespearian advice 


to his constituents, after the visit of the 
Guards, is “ List, List, O List!” 


Presently she reappeared, stooping side-| diately pounced upon by a meagre little 
ways, evidently dragging the object of! woman ina black chiffon hat bristling 
her search behind her. |with hat pins, who had been eying it 

“Put your back into it,’ I cried,| greedily. hg ner ip 
sharing her enthusiasm, and seizing her| “That is mine, Madam,” cried Miss, Cosmopo.itan hospitality is suggested 
hand I added my strength to hers, but | Mentor. by the name of Lord Zerianp’s place, 
without avail, till suddenly the resistance! ‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” said the meagre | “ Aske Hall.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


My Nautical Retainer writes: Such a romance as this of 
Edward and Pamela Fitzgerald, told as Geraco Campsett bas 
told it, is apt to dull the piquancy of popular fiction. It is 
a delightful correspondence, edited by a biographer who 
knows the art of self-repression, and presented by Epwarp 
ArsoLp in a setting that has the right air of distinction. 
To the ingratiating qualities of Lord Epwarp’s character, 
always acknowledged by his political opponents, sufbcient 
justic e had already been done long ago by Tom Moore, and it 
is rather on Pamea’s so lovable nature that fresh light is here 
thrown from many unpublished family letters, to which 
Mr. Campnent, her descendant in the direct line, has had access. 
On theese letters, in which her sweet and innocent nature is 
everywhere confessed, the author relies for an answer to 
those unkind reflections by which certain writers, and notably 
Miss Ina Taytor, have contrived to hurt her memory. 

Her second marriage, which may explain, without excusing, 
these reflections, is here shown to have been due to what 
Lady Saran Napuer (her sister-in-law) describes as “ the false 
French idea” of the necessity of an établissement. Its failure 
was its own condemnation ; but, at the time, the FirzGeraLps 
do not seem to have regarded it as an act of disloyalty to 
Lord Epwarp; and if, in after years, they became alienated 
from Paweta herself, while retaining their unalterable devo- 
tion to her children, we need not look beyond natural causes 
for this estrangement. She was always absent; and her 
charm was of the kind that in friendship, as distinct from 
the love of husband and child, depends on nearness for 
its appeal At the first, when l4 rd Epwarp brought her 
home as his wile, she had had to live down an implicit Oppo- 
sition. Whatever her disputed origin, whether English and 
obscure, or royal and French—and the evidence on both 
sides, dispassionately advanced by Mr CAMPBELL, leaves the 
mystery unsolved, though the fact that Madame Genis would 
seem to have had no adequate reason for denying her 
motherhood, if she and Puiu of Orleans had actually been 
the parents of Pawena, almost turns the balance in favour ‘of 


the other theory—her intimate connection with the ORLEANS 


children gave her an atmosphere that was unnative, and 
therefore presumably unnatural. But the fascination of her 
personality, which conquered sO many hearts (sometimes also 
evoking envy and malice, but indifference never) does not 
appear to have survived separation, except always where the 
affection of her children was concerned. It is their un- 
swerving love which is her best vindication. And Mr, Camp- 
BELL, who in these last days has followed them in paying 
pious honour to her pre ntle memory, deserves well of all his 
kinsmen and hers for this labour of love. 


The magic of the Oxford India paper is illustrated in three 
volumes just issued from the University Press. In two, 
extending to nearly fourteen hundred pages printed on ordinary 
paper, we have Bosiell’s Lafe of Johnson, quite a portable 
possession compared with ordinary library editions. With 
them comes a single volume of lesser bulk, containing just 
seven hundred pages, in which, in admirable type, is given 
the whole of the immortal work. When mv saronite was 
at an elementary school be learned the axiom ‘‘ Twos into one 
won't go.” Here it is disproved. Two ordinary volumes 
are conveniently presented as one. Both editions contain the 
whole of the text issued more than a century ago under the 
superintendence of Eywunp Matonr, with Boswe.’s own notes. 


The Oxford Shelley, issued from the same treasure house, 
includes materials which the editor, Mr. Hutcmwson, justly 
boasts have not hitherto appeared in print. It presents 
two pages of * Prometheus Unbound” in facsimile of SHettey’s 


handwriting, showing the alterations made in the MS. To 
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his Oxford Edition of the-Poets Mr. Frowpe adds two charm- 
ing volumes on India paper, comprising in marvellously 
slight bulk the Poems of ‘TeNyysoy and the complete works 
of Evizaperu Barrett Browninc. 


In Atoms of Empire (MacmiLtan) we do not renew acquaint- 
ance with the ever-welcome Captain Kettle. Mr. Cure.irre 
Hye proves his capacity to write interesting stories without 
the assistance of his most famed familiar. My Baronite does 
not quite know why the book should bear the title selected 
for it. That does not matter. Suffice it that the volume 
contains sixteen chapters, each a masterpiece of that rare art, 
the telling of short stories. 


Sir Henry Serox-Karr has often heard the chimes at mid- 
night at Westminster, where for full ten years he has sat as 
Member for St. Helen’s. But he has other, even more cheer- | 
ful, experiences, memory whereof serves to while away | 
the hours whilst Mr. CaLpwett is discoursing, with Mr. Werr | 
to follow. The Leather-stocking of the House of Commons, | 
he has brought down big game in Norway, British Columbia, 
and Western Australia. While still an Oxford under- | 
graduate he shot his first stag in a Norwegian forest. Since 
then, over a space of thirty years, he has spent well- | 
earned holidays killing something in either hemisphere. In | 
My Sporting Holidays (Arxowp) he gives a lively, picturesque | 
account of his adventures, the story being elaborated from 
notes made in his diary at the time. ‘I hope,” he modestly 
says, “1 may claim for my narrative that it is strictly vera- 
cious.” My Baronite, whilst secretly admiring Sir Henry's 
habitual good fortune, hopes so too. There are some blood- 
curdling adventures, notably one with a big grizzly, happed | 
upon in far-off Wyoming, particulars of which thus conclude 
in a passage that has a familiar twang: “I pulled up short, 
put two more bullets behind the shoulder of the bear, and | 
laid him dead at our feet.” In other, and parliamentary, | 
language the hon. Member for St. Helen’s moved the closure. 


In Doctor Luke (Hopper axp Stovucnton), Mr. Norwan Duncan 
makes us further acquainted with The Way of the Sea, a 
series of sketches which, published a year ago, testified to 
the coming of a new writer worth reading. His last book 
takes the form of a novel—not altogether successfully, since 
it lacks the coherence and attraction of a plot. That, however, 
novel-readers have always with them with persistence equal 
to the habitude of the poor. What is fresh in Doctor Luke 
is its land and sea, its sumple-hearted unlearned heroic men 
and women, who sparsely people one and dominate the other. 
The land is the desolate shore of Labrador. The sea the 
cruel, icy, hungry ocean that snarls at it through the long 
winter months. “The sweet wild sea,” Mr. Duncan exclaims : 
“loveliest in her adorable rage like a woman.” This 
attitude, with which my Baronite is not out of sympathy, 
depends upon the point of view. It is all very well uttered 
on land. Aboard the little schooners in which the Labrador 
fishermen pass half their lives it is a different kind of thing. 
The story, slight, occasionally 
disjointed, is full of keen sympa- 
thetic touches with humanity. 
Perhaps the beginning and the 
end are the best of it, the first 
introducing the frail mother, the 
last chronicling the death of that 
delightful personage, Skipper 
Tommy Lovejoy. Since THacke- 
RAY wrote the last word of Col. 





THE 





Newcome nothing finer has been" 
written than the parting scene 
where the rugged old fisherman 
answers the last call. 
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